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EDITORIAL 


The words ‘Miami Beach’ invite a flood of imaginative ideas 
regarding summer delights, and few of us can think of anywhere 
better for a short holiday! Those who are privileged to attend the 
Baptist World Alliance Congress this year are not likely to have 
a great deal of time for leisure, though undoubtedly all will recall 
their experience with a deep sense of gratitude to God for inspira- 
tion, fellowship, and encouragement. The Editorial Board feel it 
right to mark the occasion of another World Congress by publishing 
some articles written for us by three distinguished B.W.A. leaders 
in different parts of the world. The authors have not been able to 
have access to each other’s manuscripts and, quite naturally, there 
are occasional repetitions. We have preferred however to leave our 
contributors quite free to write about the Alliance as they wished 
and to stress those aspects of its life and work which have impressed 
themselves most deeply upon their minds. We are convinced that 
there ought to be a keener interest in the B.W.A., especially in 
Great Britain, and we hope that the three opening articles of this 
issue of The Fraternal will serve to stimulate a far deeper sense of 
involvement in, and prayer for, the work of our Baptist brethren 
throughout the world. 


OUR BAPTIST WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


I AM GLAD to have this opportunity to tell something about our 
Baptist fellowship around the world. Let me speak briefly about 
each word of our theme. 

First of all, ours is a Baptist fellowship. What that word calls 
to mind—John the Baptist; John Bunyan; John Clifford, the 
beloved John MacNeill, the only Canadian ever to be President thus 
far of the Baptist World Alliance. In 1929 he said, “Never was our 
witness as Baptists more needed than today. Never was our task 
more clearly defined. We are a New Testament people. The 
authority of His Holy Word, the Deity of Christ, the sufficiency of 
His atoning sacrifice, the need and hope of regeneration, the 
miracle of His resurrection, the potency of His living presence, the 
competency of the soul to deal directly with God through Christ, 
the enshrining of these great truths in the baptism He has left us, 
the assertion of Christ’s claims in every relationship of men and 
nations . . . these are the cardinal notes of our witness.” 

Many other names, of course, are called to mind by the word 
“Baptist”. We think of William Carey and his pioneer work in 
India; of Adoniram Judson and the beginning of a wonderful 
Baptist work in Burma; of Roger Williams who pioneered for the 
Baptists in North America; of J. H. Rushbrooke, Walter Lewis, 
and Arnold Ohrn, beloved Secretaries of the Alliance through the 
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years. Each of these men made his distinctive contribution to 
Baptist life and work. 

Of course, there are many varieties of Baptists around the 
world. We are of different colours, and we differ in our customs and 
culture. We wear different types of clothing, and eat different food. 
There are more than twenty-five million of us in about one hundred 
countries—and yet, we are one in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. 
We do cherish “One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism—One God 
and Father of us all.” 

Ours is a true unity with diversity as we serve—‘‘Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, today and forever.” John Clifford put it this 
way in 1908, “We have said, and we still need to say, that each 
church is independent of every other church, and independent of 
any caste of priests or ministers; that it is a perfect and complete 
organization and, with Christ as its ruler, fully competent to manage 
itself. But we organize for world-wide cooperation and complete 
abandonment to the spirit and purpose of the catholicity of the 
Gospel of Christ, encouraged in our adherence to these principles 
by seeing that the gravitation of the thought and conviction of the 
Churches of Christ is distinctly and with growing strength towards 
those ideas of Christ and His Gospel for which we stand.” 

All of this was beautifully illustrated at the Roll Call of the 
Nations at the Tenth Baptist World Congress in Rio de Janeiro in 
1960. (Such a Roll Call is a vital and colourful part of every 
Congress programme.) At that time a representative of each nation 
where Baptists are serving came to the platform with the flag of 
his country to be greeted by the President. Then—in his own tongue 
—he gave the Congress Theme—“That at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” It was a moving and 
unforgettable experience for all who had the privilege of sharing in 
it. With more feeling, perhaps, than ever before we could sing, “All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name, let angels prostrate fall, bring forth 
the royal diadem, and crown Him Lord of all.” 

Ours is a World fellowship of Baptists. We are to be found 
literally around the world on every continent and in many lands. 
We serve the Lord Christ under varying conditions. Some are under 
totalitarian governments and others in democracies. Some serve 
where there are state churches and others where free churches 
predominate. Some are suffering hardship for Christ while others 
have full freedom to preach and teach the faith we cherish. Let me 
give you just a brief glimpse of some of these Baptists in various 
lands. 

There are over half a million baptized believers in Baptist 
churches in Russia. Under severe hardship and many difficulties 
they continue their work of evangelism, proclaiming what they 
fervently call “New Testament Christianity’. They bear their 
witness in more than 5,000 churches scattered all over the Soviet 


Union. 


Go with me to Burma where new restrictions have made it 
exceedingly difficult to carry on missionary work, but the 200,000 
Baptists of Burma continue to witness for Christ regardless of 
government policies with reference to mission work. One of the 
most remarkable churches I know is the Immanuel Baptist Church 
in Rangoon, where every Sunday services are conducted at different 
hours in five different languages. It was a thrilling experience for 
me to worship in that church and to conduct the Lord’s Supper at 
the English service late one Sunday afternoon, and to realize anew 
our oneness in Christ. 

The Baptists of Nigeria are a remarkable body, carrying on an 
extensive work of education seeking to train Christian leaders for 
the new freedom they are enjoying. Tanimola Ayorinde, formerly 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church of Lagos, has recently been 
elected Secretary of the Nigerian Baptist Convention. Missionaries 
and nationals work together under his leadership in the new day 
in Nigeria. 

In the Philippines it was my privilege to talk to the students at 
the Central Baptist College at Ilo Ilo. Students come from all over 
the Islands to prepare themselves for places as Christian leaders. 
Each year, in the spring, they have a series of evangelistic services 
and a baptismal service in an outdoor baptistry in front of the 
Administration Building on the College campus. The service of 
baptism could be held indoors in one of the local Baptist churches, 
but the students insist that this traditional service be continued as 
their public witness that they have been buried with Christ in 
baptism and raised to walk with Him in newness of life. 

If space permitted, I could go on and on telling you about 
Baptists in many parts of the world who share in this world fellow- 
ship, but I must remind you that it is truly only a fellowship—but 
what a fellowship of kindred minds! The Baptist World Alliance 
is a voluntary and fraternal organization for promoting fellow- 
ship and cooperation among Baptists. It is not an administrative 
body for sending missionaries, nor a legislative body, nor a judicial 
body. It has no authority over its Conventions or over local Baptist 
churches. It seeks to express and promote co-operation and fellow- 
ship among Baptists of the world, to secure and defend religious 
freedom, and to proclaim the great principles of our common faith 
as Christians. 

Our fellowship is expressed in many tangible ways. We meet. 
ordinarily, every five years in a Baptist World Congress. The one 
in Miami Beach was the first on that continent since 1950, and 
we shall probably not meet again in North America until 1980. 

The Alliance operates a fine and growing Women’s Department, 
to which British women have meant much. The Youth Department 
holds a Baptist World Youth Conference every five years. We also 
have a growing Men’s Department. All these hold special sessions 
at every World Congress, in addition to their own national and 
continental activities. 


The Relief Department of the Alliance has done much to help 
Baptists feed and clothe the hungry, and to assist refugees to find 
places of security and opportunity. Who could forget the marvel- 
lous outpouring of Christian love and concern at the Copenhagen 
Congress when for the first time many of us met refugees face to 
face and gave them all we could spare of clothing and other 
necessities of life. This gave a new emphasis to the Relief Pro- 
gramme of the Alliance which still continues under the leadership 
of a competent Committee. 

For a number of years the Alliance has carried on a program of 
Study Commissions between World Congresses. During the past five 
years there have been four Commissions, made up of representative 
theologians and leaders from many Conventions. This provides a 
cross fertilization of ideas, a deepening of convictions, and is a 
means of strengthening our work in many areas. 

The Commissions were: Religious Liberty and Human \Rights, 
Evangelism and Missions, The Doctrine of the Church, and Bible 
Study and Membership Training. Each of these Commissions 
reported to the Congress in Miami Beach, in addition to having 
two sessions for discussion. 

The BAPTIST WORLD is published by the Baptist World 
Alliance each month. It carries information about Baptists in many 
lands. We also have the Baptist World Press, an information service 
to supply other publications with news of interest to Baptists 
everywhere. 

This is our “Baptist World Fellowship’.’ It is ours—ours to 
appreciate and profit from—ours to share with others—ours to pass 
on to coming generations, the stronger and the better because of 
our contribution to it. It is ours because we are Christ’s and we are 
one in Him who is the same yesterday, today, and forever. 

What is it that holds these Baptists together when we have so 
many differences and diversities? It is our sense of shared convic- 
tions—convictions that command our loyalty and call us to service. 
Let me mention just a few. We share a common conviction of the 
Lordship of Christ. The early Christians identified themselves to 
other believers with the simple statement, “Jesus Christ is Lord”. 
Through the years that sense of fellowship in Him has been a source 
of strength and assurance. In Czechoslovakia some years ago I 
worshipped in one of our churches and shared in the Lord’s Supper. 
There in a land dominated by Communist thought we shared the 
symbols of the body and blood of our Lord and sang together, 
“Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine”. 

We share a conviction that the Bible is God’s word for our day 
and for every day. To us it is the sole and sufficient basis for our 
faith and practice, and we reject all man-made doctrines that 
conflict with the teaching of the Word of God. In Russia wherever 
I preached I presented the pastor of the church with a Bible in 
Russian. I pointed out that I could not read it and he could not 

‘read mine, but that we loved the same Book and cherished the 
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same faith. The Bible itself was a symbol of our fellowship in 
Christ. 

We share convictions about “Believers’ Baptism” by Immersion. 
It was my privilege once to share in a beautiful outdoor baptismal 
service in Limbe, Haiti, as a group of believers were buried with 
Christ in baptism and raised to walk with Him in newness of life. 
This precious symbol with its deeper significance is precious to 
Baptists around the world. 

We believe in the priesthood of all believers and in salvation by 
grace through faith. Because of our concern for those who are lost 
without this faith, we believe in evangelism and missions. As John 
Soren well says, “The same Christ who took from our hearts the 
burden of sin laid on our hearts the concern to share with others 
the Gospel that sets us free from the bondage of sin and death”. 

Baptists through the years have put increasing emphasis on 
social justice and righteousness. We have stressed brotherhood, 
under God, in our fellowship of believers in Christ. In Jamaica, 
for example, Baptists took the lead in trying to bring an end to 
human slavery. When the shackles were finally broken from the 
legs of the slaves and they were set free, one group formed a great 
procession and buried their chains in the church yard of the 
Brownstown Baptist Church. They had been released from both 
physical and spiritual bondage through the faith the church pro- 
claimed, and they have never forgotten it. 

Through the years Baptists have taken the lead in claiming 
and proclaiming full religious liberty. We believe in freedom of 
conscience—the freedom to teach and proclaim the Gospel we 
profess—the freedom to own property for worship and education— 
and with all this the right to change one’s faith. Felix Manz was 
drowned in Zurich because of his devotion to religious liberty and 
believers’ baptism, and because he claimed freedom of conscience. 
When we see all that others have suffered for our faith we cannot 
but proclaim full religious liberty for all mankind as an ideal 
toward which we strive. 

This is “Our Baptist World Fellowship’—embodied in the 
Baptist World Alliance and expressed in varied ways around the 
world. It is, of course, part of the far larger fellowship of all 
believers in Christ as Lord, but within that larger fellowship our 
own Baptist ties around the world grow stronger with the years. 

A few years ago I shared in the First Asian Baptist Youth Con- 
ference in Hong Kong. Young people came to that Conference 
from thirteen different countries. Their countries had recently been 
at war, and some of the young people wondered whether they could 
really worship and pray and have fellowship with their former 
enemies. After a day or two of Bible study and prayer, the whole 
atmosphere changed. One night Mr Denny, our Youth Secretary, 
suggested that we sing together “Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love”. He asked that we clasp our hands and 
hold them high that all might see that we were truly one in Jesus 
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Christ. The same experience will be yours at any Baptist World 
_ Congress where we always sing the simple but beloved hymn 
which reminds us that “the fellowship of kindred minds is like to 
that above”. 

THEODORE F. ADAMS 


BRITISH BAPTISTS AND THE B.W.A. 


THE KEY UNIT of all Baptist work and witness is the local Church. 
_ No super body has any right to control, no high-up ecclesiastic has 
any power to issue orders. The Church, and the individual Christian 
recognises only one head of the Church, Jesus Christ the Saviour 
and Redeemer of mankind. And Baptists have only one class of 
membership for they are anchored to the great principle of the 
equality and priesthood of all believers. 

In this there is a danger at times of too much separation, and 
too little fellowship and working hand-in-hand with one another. 
In our own land we have largely avoided this weakness. Nearly 
all our Churches are in fellowship with the Baptist Union and the 
local Associations, and thus work and plan and pray together for 
the progress of the Gospel throughout the country. We all share 
in the glorious heritage of the Baptist Missionary Society which 
pioneered the modern Missionary movement. We rejoice together 
in the great men of our denomination: William Carey, Adoniram 
Judson, Timothy Richard, and George Grenfell in the Mission 
field abroad; Robert Hall, C. H. Spurgeon, Alexander Maclaren 
and John Clifford in the Mission field at home. 

And then the Baptist World Alliance, formed 60 years ago to 

join all the Baptists of a hundred countries in fellowship, in service, 
and in co-operation. Do we Baptists in England realise the great- 
ness of our communion, the great world tasks to which we are 
committed, and the great hope and power put in our hands? Do 
_we know about the B.W.A.? Do we remember, in all our Churches, 
Alliance Sunday (the first Sunday in February) and in intercession 
bear one another up at the Throne of Grace? 
More than 30 years ago I attended the opening of a new Baptist 
Church in the Midlands. The local Rector came to bring good 
wishes from the Church of England. He said in his address “I do 
not understand why you Baptists do not make much more of your- 
selves—you are, after all, the largest Protestant communion in the 
world, much larger than the Church of England in which I serve”. 
To many it came as a new idea and a happy one—not to boast 
about, but to rejoice in such a great body of fellow believers 
called and chosen to do mighty works for the Lord. 

Yes, we are members of a great family spread all over the world. 
Our progress has been remarkable. The B.W.A. was founded in 
London in 1905—the first time that a world gathering of Baptists 

was ever held. This meeting of some 3,000 leaders had been inspired 
| by American brethren and was led by Dr Maclaren and Dr Clifford 
'_“what names in the memory of one, who, as a boy, saw and heard 
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these two famous men! In that year there were some 6,000,000 
Baptists in the world. Every five years a great Congress is held and 
many will remember the Jubilee Congress in London in 1955. 
Each day, and several times a day, the Albert Hall was crowded 
with representatives from all round the globe, while some 40,000 
gathered in Highbury Stadium for the closing rally. The 6,000,000 
of 1905 had grown to nearly 20,000,000 Baptist Church Members. 
Since then numbers have grown at the rate of more than half a 
million a year and at the next Congress, at Miami Beach in June 
this year, some 30,000 delegates are expected and they will repre- 
sent some 26,000,000 members. Do we in England sufficiently realise 
the significance of these vast numbers and do we see in them an 
inspiration and a challenge? 

What a fellowship we share! How much we ought always to 
remember one another in prayer, help one another in need, and 
encourage one another in our common task of winning the world 
for our Lord! 

What, you may ask, does the B.W.A. do apart from expressing 
the unity in spirit of so many believers of the same faith and order? 
It has no coercive power, no bribe to come in, and no penalty if we 
go out; it recognises fully the independence of each particular 
Church and symbolises our unity in diversity. It brings together 
in one family all the Baptists everywhere. It has all colours and all 
languages in this vast Christian family, joined together and held 
together by no tie stronger than that of love. In all countries and in 
all languages we sing our international anthem—in modern words 
our ‘signature tune’—given to us by Dr Maclaren in 1905. 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love, 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


The President today (Dr Soren) is from Brazil and Vice-Presi- 
dents include leaders from U.S.A., China (Hong Kong), Burma, 
Argentine, Australia. Liberia (who is also Vice-President of the 
State of Liberia), France, and Russia. A truly catholic list! 
England has supplied three Presidents: Dr Clifford 1905-1911; Dr 
Rushbrooke 1939-1947; and Dr Townley Lord 1950-1955. At the 
moment England has only one officer (Treasurer) but a number of 
representatives on the Executive and, while at Miami, the Rev. 
Ronald Goulding will begin his duties as the European Secretary. 
Let us see that we all support him eagerly and not forget that 
England is part of Europe. 

The B.W.A. has set up Commissions to study and give advice 
and help on many problems. Reports will be given at Miami from 
these commissions on Baptist Doctrine, Religious Liberty and 
Human Rights, Evangelism and Missions, and Bible Study and 
Membership Training. 

One big task under the skilled guidance of Adolf Klaupcks which 
the B.W.A. has carried out for many years and still much needed, 
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is Relief. Many of our fellow Baptists are very poor, some are 
refugees; some would have died of starvation without B.W.A. 
relief and aid. Where war, famine, or political upheaval have 
threatened disaster to our friends, the B.W.A. relief workers have 
gone to the aid of the needy, and thousands in India, Korea, and 
Russia, and refugees from Communist China and Hungary, owe 
their lives to Baptist gifts through that Relief scheme. 

Many of our fellow Baptists are few in number in their own 
land and weak in resources. Many face persecution and ill-treat- 
ment and many are denied religious liberty. The B.W.A. works 
valiantly, and with some success, in gaining for our people the 
elementary right to worship God and to proclaim the Gospel. Much 
still remains to be done that the truth of God may have free course. 
The B.W.A. raises high the banner of religious liberty. 

The B.W.A. makes it possible for the powerful to help the weak, 
the rich to succour the poor and needy, all to encourage and inspire 
one another. Are you in your Church alive to this need and oppor- 
tunity? Do you ministers tell your people of the work and need of 
this world-wide family and of the part the B.W.A. is playing? 
Does your Church realise that it is itself enrolled in the World 
Alliance and so called to share in its work and witness? 

May I make one or two practical suggestions? 

1. Take an offering sometimes to help your weaker brethren in 

their need. Send it for the special Relief Fund if you wish. 

2. Tell your Church the news on the Baptist World front; it is 
often full of encouragement. 

3. Get the “Baptist World’. This is the cheapest and best 
Christian Magazine that I know. For ten shillings a year you 
can have this monthly magazine sent to you post free. It is 
well printed and illustrated, with news of Baptists every- 
where. There will be many incidents to illustrate sermons 
and many stories the people of our Churches ought to know. 
If you order 10 copies the cost is only seven shillings instead 
of ten shillings. You send to Dr Ruden, B.W.A., Baptist 
Church House, 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 

Dare I add one other point? At Oslo some two years ago at the 
Executive meeting, one brother—from Poland, I think—asked the 
question: “Why is it that with Baptists increasing all over the world, 
Britain reports year by year a decline?” Yes, perhaps to you and 
me, the B.W.A. may be a challenge, a disturbing challenge too. 


DONALD FINNEMORE 


BAPTISTS WILL ARGUE 


SOME YEARS AGO I had a B.W.A. emblem attached to the lapel of 
my jacket. At a Ministers’ meeting we got into quite a heated 
argument about certain theological questions. After the meeting a 
priest belonging to another faith came to me and, pointing to the 
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emblem, asked me: “Do these initials stand for the words: ‘Baptists 
Will Argue?’ ”. I had to tell him the truth about these initials and 
said that they stood for “Baptist World Alliance”’—a worldwide 
fellowship of christians to whom Christ is the central figure in life, 
preaching and teaching, and therefore they are also as one in the 
practice of the believer’s baptism in churches which are founded 
on the pattern of the New Testament. 

The Baptist World Alliance is not a worldwide church, but 
a worldwide fellowship of individual congregations. The Alliance 
is not headed by Archbishops or Bishops but by men and women 
elected from the midst of the people. It is a democracy. Without 
doubt this has been the strength of the alliance, even though we 
must acknowledge that democracy can also have its weak points. 

Here in Europe we meet the argument now and then that B.W.A. 
is an American phenomenon, but this is not true. Naturally the 
American influence is strongly noticeable, first and foremost be- 
cause there are many Baptists in the U.S.A., and secondly, because 
these fellow believers have, time and time again, in a most generous 
manner given a helping hand to fellow Baptists living under diffi- 
cult conditions in various parts of the world. 

B.W.A.’s Congresses which are normally held every five years in 
various parts of the World, are a source of inspiration. It can be 
said that there are comparatively few Baptists who manage to 
take part in these Congresses because, as a rule, they are expensive 
to attend, due to the cost of travel and other expenses. Perhaps 
more Baptists could attend if they travelled less in the intervening 
years and then made the trip to the World Congress in the spirit 
and expectation of a pilgrimage. 

When you come from a comparatively small Baptist Union such 
as the Danish one which only has a little over 7,000 members, one is 
tempted to feel rather inferior in B.W.A.’s large Baptist family and 
perhaps, especially so, with regard to the large numbers of American 
Baptists. However, if you look back in history, it should not be a 
feeling of inferiority which fills our hearts but thankfulness and joy. 

Through B.W.A. you not only build up a fellowship but also 
something which is even stronger, namely brotherhood. Over a 
number of years the Baptists in the U.S.A. have helped many of 
the small Baptist Unions in Europe to build schools and theological 
seminaries, so that the young people can be educated in a proper 
manner as preachers and leaders of the church. Many young people 
travelled to the U.S.A. on scholarships for either all or part of their 
theological education. This has been a valuable aid, but cannot be 
compared to the value of having our own theological seminary in 
our own country, because there is, of course, a great difference in 
American culture, theology and church life and the corresponding 
factors in many places in Europe. 

It was not the B.W.A. who raised the funds to help the small 
Unions, but it was often through this fellowship that the necessary 
contacts were made and the need made known. 
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For many years the contact between the Baptist Union in 
Europe and B.W.A. was maintained through our highly esteemed 
and, we dare say, greatly beloved Dr W. O. Lewis. He was untiring 
in his travels all over Europe. He always came with encouragement 
and gave us fresh hope. Where there was want or some special 
problem which had to be solved, he would always find a way. He 
was always humble and large-hearted in his encounters with fellow 
believers and christians of other faiths, but at the same time he had 
an air of dignity and authority when it was necessary to plead with 
the authorities on behalf of suffering Baptists. When the European 
Baptist Federation was established in 1949 some of B.W.A.’s 
leaders were perhaps a bit apprehensive that we in Europe would 
lose touch with B.W.A. to a certain extent. That was never the 
idea. Through the years E.B.F. has also shown that the growing 
fellowship between Baptists in Europe has helped to unite the 
individual countries with even stronger ties to the World Fellowship 
in B.W.A. 

Each continent has its own special problems to fight. In Europe 
the different languages is a barrier for many people. Even more 
serious is the ideological fight between East and West—personified 
by the wall in Berlin. In the meantime we have experienced that 
believing in Christ and serving Him gives us something in common 
which unites us even though we are very different in our cultures, 
theology, traditions and social structures. 

Since 1960 Dr Eric Ruden, as assistant Secretary in B.W.A., has 
worked as General Secretary among the Baptists in Europe. 
Through his service the feeling of responsibility among Baptists in 
Europe was increased. Many helping hands were now stretched 
within the boundaries of Europe from the stronger Baptist Unions 
to the weaker ones. Our fellow believers met on both sides of the 
iron curtain with just what was needed at that particular time. In 
Spain he pleaded with the authorities so that the Baptist churches 
which had been closed by the authorities for many years were re- 
opened and working conditions for protestant missionaries were 
made easier. 

In Europe we utilized all the abilities and strength of the General 
Secretary, but is it clear to us that it was B.W.A. that paid him? 

As European Baptists let us all give our thanks to the B.W.A. 
when we meet at the Congress in Miami and Florida. Also let it be 
known that new missions have been started during the years. 
Countries which do not have their own Baptist Foreign Missions 
co-operate in the European Baptist Foreign Mission Society. There 
are some countries with thousands and thousands of migrants 
among whom mission work has now been started. We rejoice over 
the special press service we have under the leadership of Dr Allan 
Moore in Riischlikon. Perhaps our mission work during these years 
is not characterized so much by the spirit of revival as was the 
case in earlier generations. More independent thought is given to 
theology, the teaching in the churches is on a high level in many 
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instances and so is the work among young people and children. 
May God help us that the spirit of evangelism may be found in 
every preacher and may every Baptist be a personal witness for 
Jesus Christ. 

Let us express our joy to the leaders of B.W.A. for the fact that 
men like General Secretary Ernest A. Payne, has been an outstand- 
ing European member of the Executive Committee. We also rejoice 
over the expected proposal at Miami that executive members of 
the B.W.A. will, in future, be appointed by the individual member 
Unions. This will help to strengthen the fellowship even more and 
may it also strengthen the feeling of responsibility through extra 
offerings to the world wide mission of the B.W.A. 

BAUNGAARD THOMSEN 


LIBERTY FOR A NEW PATTERN 


“CHAOTIC MAY BE too strong a word to be used in describing the 
denominational structure of the Baptists, but there are few who will 
deny there is confusion and disorder. Some sort of re-organization 
is necessary if Baptists are to make an effective witness in the 
critical age in which we live. Since a major obstacle to any attempt 
to make sense of our denominational relationships is the rather 
widespread belief that the present structure is in some way derived 
from New Testament principles or at least from historic principles, 
it is important to point out that this is not true. Our denomina- 
tional structure has not been the product of biblical, theological, 
or even rational considerations. It was developed on an ad hoc 
basis as an efficient money-raising technique and to serve certain 
sectional and partisan concerns.” (Foundations April ’58, p.44) 

D. Winthrop S. Hudson wrote this as an introductory paragraph 
to a discussion of the current Baptist scene in America. His basic 
thesis, however, is relevant to English Baptist Church life in this 
country to-day. Liberty in the Lord and The Pattern of the Church, 
as well as various Union and Association commissions of the past 
decade, have sought to re-evaluate our present organisation as an 
expression of the Baptist doctrine of the Church. Both sides in this 
vital debate have appealed to the past: but neither group has 
recognised how much nineteenth century utilitarian individualism 
governed the thinking of our Baptist fore-fathers. In our discussion 
of home and foreign missions, and the organisation of the Baptist 
Union as it now is, we have too long regarded as New Testament, 
and Baptist in principle, what was in fact the Victorian addiction 
to an aggressive individualism, expressed in the 19th century 
anachronism, the “voluntary” principle. 


II. 


The Baptist Missionary Society was founded in the prayer-call 
of John Sutcliff and the Northamptonshire Association; in the 
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theology of Andrew Fuller expressed in his book The Gospel 
Worthy of all Acceptation; and in the burden on Carey’s heart for 
the unevangelised millions of his day, which found expression in 
The Enquiry. The prayer-call was taken up by the Particular 
(Calvinistic) Baptist Churches, and the expectation of revival was 
uppermost in the minds of the ordinary church members, as month 
by month they sought it from God in prayer. The high Calvinism of 
John Gill, which resulted in arid, dry, “non-invitation”, preaching, 
was superseded by the neo-Calvinism of Fuller, which clearly laid 
the responsibility for taking the Gospel to spiritually destitute men 
and women upon Christ’s disciples. The willingness of Carey to 
translate his vision into a reality by sailing with Thomas in 1793, 
was the third factor which assured the successful launching of the 
BMS. So far the whole venture centred in a Biblical and theological 
understanding of the Church’s task. Only one thing needed 
attention—the financing of the object in view. \ 


The Periodical Accounts of the BMS makes the position quite 
clear. “As such an undertaking must needs be attended with 
expense, we agree immediately to open a subscription list for the 
above purpose, and to recommend it to others. Every person who 
shall subscribe ten pounds at once, or ten shillings and sixpence 
annually, shall be considered a member of the society.” The reason 
for this method was that it was impossible to raise support from the 
whole Church of Christ, or even from the churches of their own 
denomination. Clearly finance had to be raised upon the voluntary 
principle. It was a matter of expediency, and not their desire to do 
it in this way. The second resolution passed in October 1792 reads: 
“As in the present divided state of Christendom it seems likely that 
each denomination, by exerting itself separately, is most likely to 
accomplish the great end of a mission, it is agreed that this society 
be called, The Particular Baptist Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Heathen”. It was now for the individual Churches, 
and their members, to decide whether they would support the 
mission or not. Thank God many supported the work generously, 
and it succeeded. But it is quite clear that fund raising was on the 
“voluntary” principle, which was then widely used by most 
philanthropic organisations, and did not arise from any overall 
theological conviction about the Church’s mission, or its res- 
ponsibilities in terms of stewardship. This is the seed from which 
many of our present organisational difficulties arise, not only for 
the BMS but also for the Baptist Union. The “voluntary” principle 
was not a vital theological, or even an historically Baptist principle. 
It was simply the most convenient expedient for the financial 
support of the venture. There is another aspect of the voluntary 
method which has had unfortunate repercussions for the work of 
the missionary society. Those who provided the money for the 
mission were, very wisely, concerned to see that it was used for the 
proper purposes. But in Carey’s own lifetime it meant that the 
Society's Home Committee were at considerable variance with 
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missionaries on the field about the use and disposal of mission 
funds and property. One cannot help but wonder whether some of 
the Home Committee were chosen, not because of their under- 
standing of the needs of the Mission, but because they were 
generous givers. The voluntary principle had serious limitations. 

In the so-called Serampore controversy there was this vital point 
of missionary policy at stake: whether or not the missionaries in 
managing the affairs of the Mission in India were subordinate to 
the wishes of the Home Committee. It has been argued’ that it was 
the stubborn attitude of the Home Committee which caused Carey 
to change his views about missionaries being self-supporting, and 
led to his adoption of the idea that “control originates in con- 
tribution” “The agreement of 1827 between Carey and the Baptist 
Missionary Society” whereby the BMS and the Serampore Mission 
were to operate as distinct and separate missionary organisations, 
“brought to an end a bitter controversy. However it also marked 
the abandonment of Carey’s policy concerning the financial 
support and control of missionary work, a policy which, had it 
received the encouragement it deserved might have resulted in 
something not yet achieved in Bengal 127 years after the death of 
Carey—a self-supporting, self-propagating Bengali Church” (Foun- 
dations, Jan. 62, pp. 2-16). This still affects our missionary work. 
The story of our missionary work in China, and that of the work in 
Congo during the last decade both need to be examined from this 
point of view. It is perhaps significant that no Union of Baptist 
Churches which has originated upon any of the BMS fields has yet 
come into full membership with the World Council of Churches (or 
the LC.C.C.) The voluntary principle for financing the mission has 
meant that it is possible for Baptist Churches not to support the 
BMS. If the Church is mission, then all Baptist churches have an 
obligation to support the Society. Such an authoritarian approach 
will create difficulties: but at least let us recognise that the “volun- 
tary” principle is a nineteenth century expediency which is neither 
theological nor particularly Baptist. It is an anachronism from a 
past age, which while it has proved very useful, is in no way binding 
upon us now. 


Ii. 


It is not generally recognised that the Baptist Union originated 
in a gathering of Baptist ministers who had just listened to sermons 
being preached in aid of the Baptist Mission Society, and who 
were concerned with “the promotion of the cause of Christ in 
general, and the interests of the denomination in particular: with 
a primary view to the encouragement and support of the Baptist 
Mission” (E. A. Payne: A Short History of the Baptist Union, p.21). 
It was a Union of those who accepted the doctrinal basis which 
was commonly received amongst the Particular (Calvinistic) 
Baptists. Rippon was one of those who saw within it a wider place 
in the life of our Churches, and hoped that its annual assembly 
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would consider “whatever relates to the real interests of the 
denomination at home or abroad”. (Payne, p.22) This was in 1812. 
In June 1813, having listened to the annual missionary sermons, 
the ministers drew up a draft constitution which shows that the 
primary purpose was still the support of “our missions”. It is 
significant that the first treasurer of the Union was Mr Burls, who 
was co-treasurer for the BMS from 1819-21 (Payne, p.26). The 
Union recommended the forming of “Auxiliary Societies in aid of 
the Mission”, as well as collections for other Baptist philanthropic 
and educational interests (Payne, p.24). In origin the Union was 
primarily a voluntary fund-raising organisation of the Mission, 
and “... superiority and superintendence over the Churches; or 
any authority or power to impose anything upon their faith and 
practice ...” (Payne, p.25) was definitely disclaimed. 

It has been suggested that this draft constitution bore a close 
resemblance to Particular Baptist Confessions of Faith, which were 
used by the Associations. Doctrinally this is true. But there the 
resemblance ends. As far as IJ am aware no Association had made 
the support of Missions at home, or abroad, a basis for associating 
together. Their fellowship was upon the basis of a common 
doctrine, ministry, and polity among the Churches. The Union was 
not originally an Association of the Associations: it was the 
organisation which collected the funds for the Mission, which 
were given by the Churches on a voluntary basis. 

The voluntary principle, linked with Victorian individualism 
meant there was continual resistance to the Union throughout the 
nineteenth century. There were several attempts to re-define the 
purposes and basis on which the Union existed, all of which met 
with opposition whenever it was suggested that the Union was more 
than a money-raising organisation. 

At the height of the Anglo-Catholic Tractarian Movement in 
1832 the doctrinal basis was reduced in such a way that all Baptist 
Churches “who agree in the sentiments usually denominated 
evangelical” were able to join the Union. This opened the door to 
General as well as Particular Baptists, especially those of the former 
known as the “New Connexion”. Many objected at the time to this 
vagueness, but unsuccessfully. By 1873, the growth of Biblical 
and historical criticism created a theological division amongst the 
so-called “Evangelicals”. In this year the basis of the Union was 
“that each Church has liberty to interpret and administer the laws 
of Christ, and that immersion of believers is the only Christian 
Baptism.” This was the final victory of the voluntary principle 
as it was expressed in terms of Victorian individualism. It was 
this vagueness of doctrinal basis, linked with a fear of the new 
liberal approach to the Scriptures, which led C. H. Spurgeon to 
withdraw himself and his church from the Union in 1888. Spur- 
geon’s method was in no way creditable to that great man, but his 
understanding that the basis of fellowship is upon a common 
doctrine, ministry, and polity among the Churches was certainly 
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the historic Baptist position, and has New Testament support. 
Surprisingly the Union survived the Down-Grade controversy, and 
in 1891 the New Connexion Churches came fully into the Union, 
though it was not until 1904, and then only after lengthy discussion, 
that it was possible to have any vital doctrinal basis for the Union. 
(Payne, 5) In this statement, which is basically unaltered today, 
voluntarism and individualism have a high place, which is why 
we can be justifiably accused of living in a “theological slum”’. 


IV. 


Like the BMS, the Union’s financial position has been subject 
to the voluntary principle, and not without similar dangerous 
results. When personal membership of the Union was introduced in 
1873 after a very hotly contested debate, The Freeman commented 
“The fact that such had long been informally permitted by the 
executive, and would be carefully controlled by the committee, 
secured its hearty adoption.” (Payne, 100) One of the results of 
this was that the Union became “able to undertake further tasks 
on its own.” And no doubt those who gave most, used their mem- 
bership to see that their money was used to good ends. But as with 
the BMS it would be difficult to establish that this type of personal 
membership was always in the best interest of the Churches. My 
purpose is not to minimise the work done by our 19th century 
fore-fathers; it is rather to show that they were victims of their 
environment, and that we are not bound to their nineteenth century 
“voluntary” expediency as a principle, when we seek to give 
organisational expression to our doctrine of stewardship. 


V. 


The present organisational shape of the Union was created by 
John Howard Shakespeare, who was its leading light from 1898 
until 1924. Townley Lord once described him as “the architect of 
the Union”, but more important is the motivation of the man in 
bringing to the Union the structure it now possesses. Shakespeare’s 
dying wish was that no biography should be written of him, which 
makes it difficult to arrive at a true understanding of his motives. 
If the following is inadequate, perhaps it will provoke someone to 
give us the biography we badly need, despite his wishes. 

Shakespeare was a man of his age, and caught the vision of a 
united Church in England meeting the spiritual needs of twentieth 
century man. It first came to him in Norwich, when he took part in 
a united Free Church Evangelistic campaign. Thus by the time he 
came to the Union in 1898, he was already working towards this 
end. There is no need here to list his great achievements for the 
be his evangelistic fervour and organisational ability are well 

nown. 


In 1905 he published the first of two books which he wrote, 
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entitled Early Baptist and Congregational Pioneers, in which he 
seeks to establish a close relation historically between the two 
denominations. In 1906 he asked Dr Wheeler Robinson and Dr 
Henderson, of Bristol, to present two papers at the Huddersfield 
Assembly in which they both found it possible to support his 
dictum that, “Congregationalism interpreted as independency was 
not only unequal to the solution of the problems which were before 
the denomination, but was also unscriptural.” (Payne, H. W. 
Robinson, p.51) In 1914 with the completion of the Sustentation 
Fund, Shakespeare made a significant contribution to Baptist 
church polity, with the introduction of the accredited list, and the 
General Superintendents. John C. Carlile writes of this period: 
“The Secretary had set his heart upon having the country covered 
by Area Superintendents whose duties would correspond to that of 
Bishops in the State Church ... The old guard was afraid. Could 
they have read all that was in Shakespeare’s mind, they would have 
been more afraid”. (My Life’s Little Day p.162) Carlile himself 
understood it as an “attempt to combine Presbyterianism and Inde- 
pendency. He visualised a United Free Church of England, a 
counter part of the State Church” (p.162) 

In 1916 Shakespeare was President of the National Free Church 
Council, and in his inaugural address made detailed proposals for 
an organic Free Church Union. As a result of this, the present 
doctrinal basis of the Free Church Federal Council was hammered 
out by 1919. 

The Churches at the Cross Roads, Shakespeare’s second book, 
appeared in 1918, and it was now quite clear what his intentions 
were. It is a call to the Free Churches and the State Church to 
consider seriously the possibilities of organic union. The motive 
behind his shaping of the Union is clear: “No one could ever 
regard me as an indifferent Baptist. I plan and toil for the Church 
of my own faith, that when the grand festival of Union comes she 
may be led to the altar in radiant beauty, a bride whom anyone 
may be proud to have.” (p.82) 

He discusses the many difficulties at great length. One of them is 
“the inherent difference between the Congregational and the Con- 
nexional order of government and administration” (p.154-6), and 
makes the point that the Methodist and Congregational order has 
close parallels to the newly instituted system of the Union. 

In the closing chapters Shakespeare showed his true colours by 
proposing an organic union with the Anglicans, accepting that it 
must be on the “basis of episcopacy”. (p.178, cf, p.166) 

However sincere his motives, it was clear that the denomination 
was not behind him. At the 1919 Assembly T. R. Glover “spiked 
Shakespeare’s guns” by having the following resolution adopted: 
“If the price of Ecclesiastical Re-Union be the acceptance of 
Episcopacy, in its historical sense or in some non-historical sense, 
with the implied necessity of regularizing our ministry by episcopal 
ordination or re-ordination, the Baptists of this country ... elect 
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to stand by the Priesthood of all believers and God’s right to call 
and consecrate whom He will and how He will.” (H. G. Wood, 
T. R. Glover, p.153) 

This effectively stopped any rash action on Shakespeare’s part 
as a result of the Lambeth “Appeal to all Christian People” in 1920, 
but it did not prevent him from putting enthusiastic interpretation 
upon the reception given to the Archbishop of York when he 
addressed the Assembly about ‘The Appeal” in 1921. When Glover 
was proposed for the Vice-Presidency of the Union in 1923 
Shakespeare suggested he should stand down, but “with character- 
istic independence he refused to do so. To Dr Shakespeare he 
replied, obviously enjoying the thrill of the contest: ‘My hat is in 
the ring’”’ (H. Townsend, Robert Wilson Black, p.94). When he 
was elected, Glover interpreted it thus to a friend: “They all took 
the view it was a denominational pronouncement on the Lambeth 
issue between J.H.S. and me; also a reply to the Fundamentalists.” 
(Wood, p.155) 

Though Shakespeare lost the battle in the Assembly, he won 
the victory in the denomination. Even after 50 years the pattern 
he created is still with us, and it has enabled us to play our part 
in that ecumenical vision which he had, as members of the British 
Council of Churches and the World Council of Churches. And if 
Free Church Unity is ever again a possibility, then we are organisa- 
tionally capable of joining in Federal, if not organic, union with 
the other Free Churches. 

Shakespeare shaped the Union’s organisation with very. definite 
ecumenical objectives in view. Once we realise that this was one 
man’s vision, which the denomination specifically rejected, it is 
also obvious that we are at liberty to reject, if necessary, that 
pattern, and shape the Union to meet the needs of the Churches in 
the second half of the twentieth century. 


VI 


The “voluntary” principle is a nineteenth century expediency 
which has drastically affected the doctrinal, financial, and organ- 
isational attitudes of the denomination today. The shadow of 
Victorian individualism still grips us, and has been crippling our 
understanding of the Church. The voluntary principle, as it found 
expression in the 19th century, is neither New Testament, nor 
historically Baptist: and the sooner we free ourselves from it, the 
quicker we shall be able to deal with our present denominational 
issues effectively. 

First we must discover an adequate doctrinal basis for our 
associating together. This is a task we can no longer avoid, in the 
interests of our Churches, and their evangelistic and ecumenical 
tasks. We cannot exist as Churches unless we know what we 
believe and why. To this end our assembling together must be on 
a representative and deliberative basis, with inspiration as a by- 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


Dear Friends, 
MOUSE LAYS CABLE 


It has just been reported in the National press that four G.P.O. 
engineers were faced with the problem of laying a 32 ft. long cable in a 
pipe in a difficult position. 


One of them hit upon the idea of tying a thread to the tail of a mouse 
which was shooed in the right direction until it was caught at the other 
end of the pipe. The thread was then pulled through, followed by a cord 
which in turn was followed by the cable. 


At this point I could, I suppose, make use of a quotation or two. But 
I must resist the temptation to refer to the “Wee sleekit cowrin tim’rous 
beastie” of Burns, even though it was observed in church. To write for 
instance, of Strauss’ “Die Fledermaus” even allowing for a very literal 
translation, would hardly be apt because the personified “fledermaus” was 
really a wolf in sheep’s clothing! 


What I really want to emphasise is the importance initially of slender 
lines of communication. Nearly twenty years ago, we began these Fraternal 
letters in the hope that they would prove a means of getting across to our 
friends in the Ministry. Since the tentative letters of 1947, I believe we 
have established strong ties between us. 


Certainly many ministers have spoken to me of these letters—although 
some have referred to them as a little light relief amid the weightier matter 
in your Journal! 


Be that as it may, if at any time you are encouraged to write to me on 
any insurance matter, then I shall feel that the establishment of these lines 
of communication have indeed been justified and that they are truly now 
in strength. 


This is your Company—use it. 
Yours sincerely, 


CrIriz. COEVIN: 
General Manager 
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product of dealing with these real live issues. It will reveal our 
divisions, but pray God it will show us our common faith. 

The next task is to work out an organisational expression of our 
convictions about the nature of God’s Church, and its task in the 
world. Mission at home and abroad is the vital task of the Church. 
We must make this a reality so that we are a Baptist Church with 
a home and foreign evangelistic task which is supported by all the 
Churches committed to the doctrinal basis, without exception. This 
involves a merging of the Baptist Union and the BMS. For too 
long partisan and sectional interests on both sides have, for reasons 
of expediency, impeded this step. It is time our beliefs governed 
our organisation. and not our organisations our beliefs. 

This uniting together in a common task at home and abroad 
will mean a realistic approach to Christian stewardship which will 
allow us to advance at every level. It means that those who support 
the doctrinal basis, and its organisational expression, will make 
this a reality by giving, not a “voluntary” basis, but as an expres- 
sion of their fellowship together. 

It will be tragic if out of a mistaken reverence for 19th century 
individualism and the voluntary principle as being either New 
Testament or historically Baptist, we once again refuse to face up 
to the doctrinal, organisational, and financial implications of 
associating together for the extension of Christ’s kingdom at home 
and abroad. 

ROGER HAYDEN 


THE SPIRITUAL AND THE SACRAMENTAL 
IN THE THEOLOGY OF BAPTISM 


THE QUESTION has often been raised whether Paul was a sacramen- 
tarian in the sense that he regarded the sacraments, particularly 
baptism, as essential to salvation. That the question can be posed in 
this form shows how much our outlook upon this subject has been 
conditioned by the emphasis of centuries upon the sacramental or 
institutional side of Christianity, and the inevitable reaction to this 
which took place at the Reformation and resulted in the main stress 
being laid upon the more purely spiritual aspect of personal 
relationships with God understood as the essence of Christianity. 
An unfortunate, though inevitable, result of the cleavage between 
the Catholic and Reformed schools of theology was that a false 
antithesis was raised between the spiritual and sacramental, as if 
these two aspects of Christianity were mutually exclusive and 
could not be harmonised. The emphasis of the ancient Catholic 
Church tended to be one-sided, so that the belief became current 
that baptism was the chief means of making Christians. In the 
earlier period, when the majority of persons baptised were cate- 
chumens, this was perhaps no great evil: for these candidates, 
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examined for evidence of the regenerating activity of the Spirit in 
their lives, clearly fulfilled the New Testament requirements for 
baptism. But when baptism was given to infants it raised the 
problem of sacramentarianism in its grossest form. Infants were 
regenerate by virtue of the fact that they had been baptised into 
the Church or into Christ (which meant practically the same thing). 
The Holy Spirit was believed to work through baptism making 
those who were baptised children of God. Naturally, there was and 
is a very strong reaction to this view of baptism on the part of 
numerous people brought up in the Reformed tradition who would 
vehemently disavow any such belief in baptismal regeneration, not 
only as it was formulated in the ancient Church but as it is devotedly 
defended and re-interpreted by sections of the Church today. 


The question as framed above is, however, a misleading one, 
as it assumes the existence in New Testament times of an attitude 
and outlook possible only as a result of centuries of reflection and 
controversy over the position and meaning of the sacraments in 
Christian thought and practice. In seeking to understand the 
thought of Paul and the other New Testament writers one must be 
careful not to anticipate problems that had not arisen in those 
times. There is not one shred of real evidence in the New Testament 
to support the contention that baptism was applied to infants; 
hence the problem of what happened in baptism or what it meant, 
did not apply in the case of infants; thus the grosser features 
associated with the baptism of infants could not possibly have 
arisen to complicate the doctrine of baptism. The only baptism 
the New Testament recognises is the baptism of responsible sub- 
jects, those who have been brought to repentance and faith and 
who have committed their lives to God through Jesus Christ, 
people in whom the Holy Spirit works a moral and spiritual 
renewal through the dynamic of the Gospel. There is not the 
faintest hope of understanding the New Testament doctrine of 
baptism if this crucial fact is not borne in mind. 


The fact that in the early period baptism was administered 
immediately upon repentance and faith is highly significant for a 
proper understanding of the sacrament—see the account of the 
baptisms at Pentecost, the baptisms of Paul, the Ethiopian eunuch, 
Cornelius and his friends, the Philippian jailor and his household. 
In the light of these and kindred passages, baptism must be seen 
as belonging essentially to the pattern of the conversion experience; 
this is especially important for our understanding of some New 
Testament references to the intimate connection between baptism 
and the new life in Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit. It is 
only when we lose sight of the New Testament pattern of personal 
commitment to Jesus Christ, expressed and confirmed in baptism, 
that insuperable difficulties are created. The baptism of infants 
creates such difficulties and leads to the massive assumptions of 
the Catholic doctrine of baptismal regeneration with its impossible 
and almost magical associations when applied to infants incapable 
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of personal response to the grace of God working through the 
sacrament. Regeneration in the Biblical sense is something essen- 
tially moral and spiritual, and how this can happen in the case of 
infants it is impossible to determine. It is true, personal response 
to the grace of God implied and enshrined in the New Testament 
doctrine may come later. But until that event takes place it is 
nonsense to speak of regeneration or spiritual renewal as having 
already been accomplished; that is, if we are to understand these 
terms in the vital, dynamic sense of the New Testament. 


If these facts were borne in mind in the endeavour to understand 
the Johannine sacramental theology it would make a tremendous 
difference in the interpretation of John’s theology of baptism. When 
John reports Jesus as saying, “... no one can enter the kingdom of 
God without being born from water and spirit,” (John iii, 5) he is 
not disparaging faith conceived as commitment. In point of fact, 
by his constant and recurring emphasis upon the idea of being 
“born of the Spirit” or “born anew”, he is stressing the deeply 
ethical aspect of the experience of becoming a Christian, an 
experience of new life mediated by and conditioned by the Holy 
Spirit. To say, as many do, that John is thinking here in terms 
common to the sacramental theology of the later church and 
affirming the dogma of baptismal regeneration as understood in 
its application to infants is to make nonsense of this Evangelist’s 
consistent evangelical emphasis upon belief in Christ as the basis 
and condition of that life which is both abundant and everlasting. 
If it be kept in mind that the Evangelist is thinking primarily of 
those who have committed themselves to Jesus Christ as a result 
of the Spirit’s work in their lives, and have expressed this personal 
response to grace in baptism, then there is no difficulty whatsoever 
in understanding his reference to being born of water and Spirit. 
It is the consistent emphasis of this writer that the Spirit plays the 
main part in bringing men to Christian commitment and the Spirit 
is uniformly conceived as the instrument of spiritual renewal. (cf. 
John i, 12-13; vi, 44; xvi, 8-11.) To base a theory of baptismal 
regeneration upon the solitary and rather vague reference in St. 
John which links the sacrament of baptism with the experience of 
new birth by the power of the Spirit requires a degree of shallow 
dogmatism which, surprisingly enough in the circumstances, has 
been readily forthcoming from many interpreters of the Johannine 
theology. At this point close links have been discovered with the 
sacramental theology common in the Graeco-Roman world of that 
time and expressed in the mystery religions, which were primarily 
religions in which the devotee sought and found mystical initiation 
into union and fellowship with God, chiefly through sacramental 
means. The consistent stress which this Evangelist places upon 
personal response and belief, and the constant emphasis laid upon 
the ethical nature of the Spirit’s method of working in co-operation 
with the responsive subject, is a sufficient disclaimer that he taught 
an ex opere operato doctrine of the sacrament. In the conversation 
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with Nicodemus the whole emphasis is placed upon the conception 
of spiritual renewal, and that this renewal is appropriated through 
faith is the main theme of the succeeding verses. It is not necessary 
to seek Greek antecedents for the link between baptism and the 
conception of new birth. It was a common Rabbinical interpretation 
of the rite of baptism administered by the Jews to proselytes. It is 
also to be found in Paul’s distinctive view of baptism as a dying to 
sin and self and the beginning of a new life in fellowship with the 
risen Christ. The important feature of John’s doctrine is that the 
prominent constituent part of the total work of salvation is played 
by the Holy Spirit through His peculiar operations in the hearts 
and consciences and wills of men. This is the main affirmation of 
the Evangelist and it is expressed and confirmed in the baptism of 
the believer. Baptism following almost immediately upon faith 
served to express this truth more vividly. 


It is extremely doubtful whether Paul ever made an explicit 
distinction between the church visible and invisible in the sense 
commonly given to these concepts, namely that there are those 
within the church visible who are only nominally Christian and 
must on that score be presumed to be excluded from the church 
invisible, the mystical body of Christ. It should not be forgotten 
that this distinction is a peculiar characteristic of Independent and 
Nonconformist ecclesiology and belongs almost exclusively to the 
codification of the Reformed theology as one of its more subtle 
points. The Reformers naturally were much disturbed and per- 
plexed by the existence of a purely nominal Christianity which 
appeared to be a direct contradiction of all the New Testament 
stood for. The irony of the situation consists in this, that while 
they recognised the danger and evils of a situation like this and 
tried to combat it by all means in their power, they failed to per- 
ceive that by their determination to sustain the practice of infant 
baptism they were going a long way towards creating the nominal 
Christianity they dreaded so much. To say the least, it is very 
doubtful indeed whether this distinction operated in New Testament 
times. The fact cannot be gainsaid that in Paul’s estimation of it, 
baptism was an event closely woven into the texture of the con- 
version experience, intimately connected with repentance and faith, 
and identified with commitment to Christ as its concrete expression. 
Baptism was into the body of Christ. “For indeed we were all 
brought into one body by baptism, in the one Spirit ...” (1 Cor. 
xii, 13). Dr G. G. Findlay’s comment goes to the heart of the matter 
and gives a fair interpretation of the apostle’s meaning in the light 
of its immediate context: “At their baptism the Corinthian be- 
lievers, differing in race and rank, were consciously made one; one 
Spirit flooded their souls with the love and joy of a common faith 
in Christ.” We are baptized into union with Christ (Romans vi, 3.), 
or into the Church, which in New Testament terminology meant 
exactly the same thing, because the Church was viewed as the 
body of Christ. In those days there was no such phenomenon as an 
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unbaptized believer; there were no unattached or free-lance Chris- 
tians, all on confession of faith were baptized into the body of 
Christ, the Church. The New Testament writers understand baptism 
as being into Christian discipleship and Christian fellowship. These 
facts serve to stress the truth lying behind the traditional view of 
baptism as the rite of initiation into Church membership and 
demonstrate the Biblical basis of this view. It should be readily 
admitted that the passage quoted above takes a very serious and 
high view of baptism; this is as it should be, and is in accord with 
the general New Testament attitude to baptism. On the view of 
Paul the act of commitment to Christ, sealed in baptism, incor- 
porates into the fellowship of believers, the Church of Jesus Christ, 
and it is not open to anyone to disparage the rite or to say that asa 
mere external rite it is relatively unimportant and may be dispensed 
with as the condition of entrance into the Church. Baptism and 
commitment were indissolubly joined in the cultus of the primitive 
Church; therefore, “what God hath joined, let not man put 
asunder”. It is clear, moreover, in the light of Paul’s own specific 
statement that Christ sent him not to baptize but to preach the 
Gospel, that the response of faith to the good news of God, or to 
put it in a more emphatic manner, commitment to Christ was, in the 
apostle’s opinion, the most important constituent part of the total 
experience of salvation. 


Two practical consequences having a strong bearing upon Church 
polity follow on from these emphases of New Testament doctrine. 
First, it is important that the theory and practice of baptism be 
kept in close association with the conversion experience so that 
the sacrament of baptism is seen to be peculiarly appropriate to 
the beginning of the Christian life. Baptism should be administered 
as soon as it is practically possible after a person has been brought 
to Christian commitment and profession of faith. A certain amount 
of delay may inevitably be entailed while the candidate undergoes 
a course of necessary instruction in the rudiments of the Christian 
faith and is submitted to examination for evidence of the reality of 
his commitment to the Christian way; but baptism should not be 
deferred unduly, lest the meaning of the rite as an event closely 
associated with conversion or commitment be in danger of being 
obscured. All who register decisions for Jesus Christ should be 
instructed that baptism is the New Testament event in which faith 
is publicly confessed and the privileges and responsibilities of 
Church membership assumed. Second, further important considera- 
tions affecting the ecumenical debate follow the emphasis placed 
in the New Testament upon the doctrine of believer’s baptism, the 
fundamental one being that Baptists should work strenuously and 
with intense conviction to secure the reformation of the Christian 
doctrine of baptism, so that infant baptism may be seen to be not 
only scripturally unsound, but theologically untenable. The most 
valuable contribution Baptists can make to the world-church is in 
the doctrine of baptism. Some Baptists feel that in the interests of 
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unity we should be prepared to tolerate the existence of infant 
baptism side by side with believer’s baptism in a united church, 
while others feel equally strongly that this would be too high a 
price to pay and that in the quest for unity truth must not be 
sacrificed or our distinctive principles compromised in any way. 
One thing, however, is certain, Baptists must make their voice 
heard in the ecumenical debate so that a doctrine of baptism true 
to the spirit and practice of the New Testament church may be 
adopted in a new and vigorous and united church. 

W. SCOTT 


PURITAN PERCEPTIONS 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, the American novelist who died on May 
19th, 1864, wrote perceptively out of a Puritan background about 
sin and guilt, heredity and progress, puritanism and reform. With 
memorable and symbolic characters, he still illuminates our prob- 
lems. 


Typical among his short stories was “The Celestial Railroad”, 
which was reprinted as a religious tract. It was an ironic version 
of “Pilgrim’s Progress” in which Mr Smooth-it-away replaced Mr 
Greatheart, and Apollyon, breathing out smoke and flame, was 
engine-driver. The Slough of Despond was filled with books of 
morality and of sermons, together with “a few ingenious com- 
mentaries”. The Hill Difficulty had been tunnelled, thus affording 
materials to fill up the Valley of Humiliation. The pilgrims, their 
burdens deposited in the baggage car, had no need of the cross. 


For years Hawthorne concentrated on short stories, but made 
little money out of them. His first great novel, “The Scarlet Letter”, 
was stimulated by sudden insecurity. At the turn of the political 
tide, he lost his post in the custom house at Salem. Afterwards he 
could say: “Thank God for my enemies”’. 


“The Scarlet Letter”, among the greatest American novels, 
showed how sin worked variously on three people. The story was 
worked out in a series of tableaux perfectly staged and counter- 
balanced to suggest profound depths for contemplation. 


Hester Prynne had an illegitimate child and was condemned by 
the Puritan fathers to wear a scarlet A on her dress as an adulteress. 
By a measure of repentance, she found strength to make the letter 
signify her ability to serve. 

Arthur Dimmesdale, an idolised Puritan minister, hid his guilt, 
which acted like a cancer. It brought a human quality to his 
preaching and a new intensity of spirit, but lacking open confession 
his repentance was useless. 


Roger Chillingworth, the wronged husband, ferreted out his 
guilt and tortured him. From a useful man of medicine he was 
transfigured into a devil incarnate. 
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Hawthorne next tackled heredity in “The House of the Seven 
Gables”. He feared that contemporary science might militate 
against the highest values, but he wrote this novel from the genetic 
point of view. 

The Pyncheons’ family house in its decay seemed alive with the 
curse against its founder and his progeny. Its portraits, furniture, 
and creaking beams pulsated with generations of guilt. 

Hepzibah Pyncheon, the present tenant, was a withered aristocrat 
who doted on her brother Clifford, broken by false imprisonment. 
Fresh blood and hope came with Phoebe, a distant relative, who 
was “like a prayer, in the homeliest beauty of one’s mother tongue”. 
Over against them was the sanctimonious Judge Pyncheon, in 
whom Hawthorne caricatured the Rev. Charles Upham, his enemy 
in Salem. At every turn the mysteries of a guilty heredity were 
penetrated, and love’s way of redemption explored. 

Before he married, Hawthorne shared for six months in the 
Brook Farm experiment in community. Based on a simple life in 
which intellectuals and labourers were partners, it demonstrated a 
new pattern for society. Emerson was among the crowd of distin- 
guished visitors interested in the project. With this experience in 
mind, Hawthorne wrote “The Blithedale Romance” in a similar 
setting. 

The main character, Hollingsworth, was a penetrating study of 
a reformer. He did not really love men but causes, and was ulti- 
mately selfish. Hawthorne always hesitated about reformers. Their 
characters deteriorated, and they rarely achieved the good they 
sought. They sinned in trying to do God’s work out of season. 

Hawthorne entered the political field again, when his school 
friend, Franklin Pierce, was nominated for the Presidency. He 
wrote his campaign biography, and was rewarded at his election 
with the lucrative consulship at Liverpool. He followed this period 
of office with two years in Italy, before returning to England to 
write his last novel, ““The Marble Faun”. 

Set in Italy, the story had dark Gothic qualities which accen- 
tuated the mystery of evil working through Miriam from her family. 
The corresponding character was Hilda, a Puritan too good to be 
true, and heartless in preserving her purity of conscience. 

Donatello, a faun-like lover, hurled Miriam’s persecutor from 
the Tarpeian Rock. They and their friends suffered the insidious 
effects, but with new depths of spiritual understanding. This was 
the most difficult and most venturesome of Hawthorne’s books. 

Hawthorne questioned whether there was a curse upon his family. 
His earliest American ancestor ordered the public whipping of a 
Quakeress, and his son was one of the Judges in the Salem witch 
trials. Hawthorne hated this cruel, persecuting aspect of Puritanism, 
which affected even their children’s games. Yet he retained the 
Puritan’s moral earnestness. 

For him the unpardonable sin was lack of respect for the human 
soul, a cold philosophical curiosity which did not care. He por- 
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trayed it in Ethan Brand, who experimented with a woman’s soul. 

His own marriage was idyllic. “Had my wife been with me”, he 
wrote during an absence from home, “I should have had a “far 
deeper sense of beauty; for I should have looked through the 
medium of her spirit.” 

A striking figure of a man, he often showed an almost feminine 
tenderness to needy people. His practical care was seen when he 
worked at the custom house. In order that the wharf labourers 
should not lose time and pay, he was always at the wharf at the 

earliest possible hour, despite the weather. 

For him “the grosser life is a dream, and the spiritual life a 
reality”. Instead of the direct attack upon evil made by reformers, 
he felt that men who brought a heavenliness of spirit to the world 
did more good. 

The craftsmanship of his writing, the comprehensiveness of his 
thinking, as well as his convinced Christian standpoint, make his 
writings worthy of closer study in this country. His greatest 
biographer has written: “The dangers and tensions of the modern 
atomic, anxious age seem reflected almost clairvoyantly in his 
symbolic depths”. 


J. CLIFFORD ASKEW > 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 


Calls have been accepted as follows: Ronald Armstrong, 
Dorking; B. J. Keogh, Longford; K. H. Furlong, Upminster; J. 
Gardiner, Melbourne and Ticknall; P. J. Hetherington, Wealdstone; 
A. L. Ellis, Kirkby-in-Ashfield; W. V. Welch, Wigan; J. H. Stevens, 
Tyndale, Reading; Brian Treharne, Catford Hill; M. E. Heard, 
Moulton; R. G. Poolman, Selsdon; G. Stirrup, Manor Park; J. F. 
Neilson, Aylesbury; Tom Rogers, Gillingham, Kent; W. J. Sim- 
mons, Huntingdon; D. E. Burnie, Welling; J. D. Kirk, Darlington; 
Colin Marchant, West Ham Central Mission Memorial Church. 
We wish our brethren well in their new spheres. Our greetings and 
good wishes also to men leaving College and settling in their first 
pastorates. From Bristol: C. H. Michael Lamb, Assist. Beechen 
Grove, Watford; Brian Haymes, St. George, Bristol; Peter Lewis, 
Chipping Sodbury. Northern: B. A. Payne, Appleton, Cheshire; M. 
W. Williams, Dawley. Regent’s Park: M. Ball, Turret Green, 
Ipswich; D. R. Butcher, Assist. College St. Northampton; M. J. 
Newell, Assist. Mansfield Rd, Nottingham; A. A. Trites, Assist. pro- 
fessor, Arcadia, Novia Scotia; P. Webb, Biggin Hill; J. Matthews, 
Botley, Oxford. South Wales: R. G. Cole, Penrhiwceiber. Spur- 
geon’s: R. J. Webber, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham; Keith Clark, 
Assist. Canterbury; R. E. Connor, Bevan Park, New Barnet; John 
Williams, Hemel Hempstead; J. W. Ireland, Hull. 

The passing of F. G. Benskin at the age of 93 is the severance of 
one of the last living links of our ministry with the nineteenth 
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century. After training at Regent’s Park he began his ministry at 
West End, Hammersmith in 1897. After five years he moved to the 
Downs, Clapton for another five and soon became well known 
throughout the country. The large church filled and among the 
worshippers were the parents of Dr E. A. Payne and their young 
family. He then moved to Broadmead, Bristol where he stayed for 
fourteen years exercising a remarkable ministry. He excelled as a 
preacher and was in great demand all over the country for special 
occasions. In addition he served as Chaplain during the first world 
war. In 1922 he left Bristol and emigrated to Australia ministering 
in Adelaide. He returned to England after four years, settling in 
Harrogate; he later moved to his last long pastorate in Princes 
Risborough. In all he was close on 50 years in the active ministry, 
and he kept on preaching after his retirement, mostly in the villages 
around Bath his last home, till but a few years ago. During his 
student days in Oxford he struck up a friendship with F. Maurice 
Goadby which lasted till severed by death. Goadby was the son 
of our minister in Bluntisham and was born in the Manse there, 
as was F. C. Bryan in the same room sixteen years later. He had a 
distinguished legal career, being for a time a lecturer on law in 
Cairo, and being chosen to accompany Sir Herbert Samuel to 
Palestine to help with the legal side of establishing the new Jewish 
state. He was brought up at Beechen Grove, Watford where his 
father moved from Bluntisham, and, in view of the offer of that 
church to make its spacious grounds available, if suitable, for the 
new B.U. and B.M.S. Headquarters, it is perhaps of interest to 
record an incident. One of the features of the present building is its 
tall slender tower. It was just completed, all but the lightning 
conductor and the insurance, when a violent thunderstorm broke 
over the town. And the story goes that in an agony of apprehension 
Goadby watched from a top-bedroom window till the storm sub- 
sided. Nothing happened and the tower still stands. 


We record with sorrow the passing of W. H. Farrow, after some 
years of failing health, at the comparatively early age of 54. He 
had special gifts as a hospital Chaplain. Being a sufferer himself he 
was well equipped to help others in sickness and pain. He entered 
the ministry in 1933, and after pastorates in Liverpool and Scar- 
borough, he moved to Sheffield where he remained to the end, the 
last ten years as full-time Chaplain at Middlewood hospital. Though 
never in the limelight he was a devoted minister. We also mourn 
the passing of G. R. Feakin who began his ministry at Grantham 
in the days of the first world war. After a short pastorate in 
Leicester he spent 16 years in Yorkshire and ten in Lancashire, 
before coming to Bluntisham which he liked so well that he stayed 
on in retirement. He was one of the few Midland men left in our 
ministry. Finally we record with sorrow the passing of Melville 
Evans at the age of 81. He had pastorates in S. Wales, notably one 
of nine years at Risca. But perhaps his most notable pastorate, 
when he was at the height of his powers, was his ten years at 
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Muswell Hill before returning to Wales for a last pastorate at 
Porthcawl and retirement at Bridgend. We also extend deepest 
sympathy to two of our brethren who have lost life partners, A. 
J. Westlake and F. Everett Thomas, and to Oswald Henderson 
who in his blindness has lost his wife also. 

We extend congratulations to J. B. Middlebrook on his election 
as chairman of the B.M.S., one of the very few to hold supreme 
office in the B.U., B.M.S., and B.M.F., to Paul Rowntree Clifford 
on becoming president of the Selly Oak Colleges after twelve years 
at Mc.Master, and to R. W. F. Archer of Canterbury on his 
appointment as hon. Free Church Chaplain to the University of 
Kent. We also extend a warm welcome to T. Howard Crago of the 
Baptist Board of Christian Education and Publications in Austra- 
lia, and note with pleasure the welcome given to our David Jackson 
in Melbourne when he was inducted as executive Secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education. We also extend best wishes to 
Morgan Derham who is resigning the pastorate at Chenies to devote 
his whole time to the work of editorial secretary of the Scripture 
Union; to Ian Thompson who is now a Chaplain in the Royal Navy, 
to R. L. Child who seems to be making a wonderful recovery after 
two trying operations following on his accident and who asks us to 
thank his brethren for their kindness, to W. A. Mc.Vitty who has 
returned to duty after four months illness, to R. W. Thomson on 
the appointment of his son Dr Keith Thomson as an assistant 
Professor at Yale, and to L. H. Fraser on the conferment on his 
son, Brian, of a Ph.D. for his work in the realm of cancer research. 
We also extend our best wishes to H. G. Cross who has concluded 
his ministry at Plymouth and hopes to go out to Zambia under 
the WS.C.L. 

We join in the tributes that are being paid to Will Bodey who is 
retiring after a life-time’s service to the West Ham Central Mission. 
For six years he was minister of the branch Church of the Mission 
at Upton Cross. Then for nine years he served at Child Haven, the 
Mission’s home for sick children. Then again in 1955 he was 
appointed resident minister at Greenwoods where he and his wife 
have served ever since, coping with the tremendous variety of 
human needs that Greenwoods presents. They have also done fine 
work with conferences held there. It will surely be a great occasion 
when farewell is taken of them next September. Our best wishes to 
them, as also to Ernest Moorhouse whose early ministry was in 
the Midlands and has gradually shifted further north. For the last 
eight years he has been at Pudsey and is staying on in his present 
home, hoping that for a while yet he may be able to go on 
preaching. 


THE WIDER CIRCLE 


First place must be given to news of honoured veterans. Charles 
Garrett, for long the Secretary of the South African B.U. and 
earlier minister of the historic Devonshire Square Church in 
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London, has been called home at the age of 87. Principal-Emeritus 
G. H. Morling of N.S. Wales was bereaved of his daughter Elaine, 
and then struck by cerebral thrombosis early this year. At the 
beginning of April he had recovered sufficiently to leave hospital. 
His friends will constantly hold him in prayer. We have had corres- 
pondence with J. R. McCue of Victoria who though retired for 
seven years is still very active, and we noted a birthday reference 
to A. E. Blackwell, the first student to enter the Victoria Theo- 
logical College 74 years ago. 

There is a good deal of coming and going between our overseas 
constituency and some Southern Convention Baptists. Following 
last year’s missions by Missouri ministers in Australia, New 
Zealand expects a visit in September, South Africa in May 1966, 
and 100 Australians hope to mission in U.S.A. in 1966. 

The South African B.U. held an important conference at 
Queenstown in March which centred on the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. The May number of their monthly magazine reports it 
most impressively. 

Changes of pastorate by our members: R. B. Graham, Leeton; 
S. R. Jensen, Murwillumbah; D. Johnson, North Auburn; D. C. 
McDonald, Coff’s Harbour; J. B. Thompson, Thornleigh; T. 
Binks, Parramatta; (all N.S.W.). E. S. Aspinall, Burwood East; 
B. S. Addison, North Balwyn; (Victoria). R. T. Wakeling, Grange, 
S. Australia. D. Aldridge, Ulverstone, Tasmania. In New Zealand 
L. S. Arnold has gone to Island Bay; F. G. Reddell, Glendowie; 
C. W. Smith, Birkdale. R. L. Fursdon has retired after 16 years at 
Timaru. We thank him for a well written history of the South 
Canterbury churches. G. Hayes has unfortunately had to return 
to England because of poor health after three years ministry in 
Tasmania and Queensland. 

W. N. Clark exchanges the very hot climate of Aden for 
Tyneside as missioner of the British Sailors’ Society. We are glad 
to have Paul Rowntree Clifford back from U.S.A. to be President 
of the Selly Oak Colleges. R. F. Panter, a Spurgeon’s man in Nova 
Scotia, is in better health and has moved to Lawrencetown, 
Annapolis Valley. 

Finally thanks to all who have written us, whether to enclose 
subscriptions or to give newsy comment. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Free Church Tradition in the Life of England. E. A. Payne, 
Hodder & Stoughton. 5/-. 1965. 


This book, first published in 1944, has been thoroughly but 
unobtrusively revised and enlarged for this edition. It can be warmly 
recommended for its reliability and objectivity as an introduction 
to its subject and would be a useful item for a church bookstall. 
Its bibliographical notes are helpful and up to date. 
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The tone is cool, condensed and judicial but, should there still 
be any complacent Freechurchmen about, this book will prove 
rather disturbing as well as informative. 

A key chapter in 1944 was entitled “Hesitancy 1900-1939”. Now 
that chapter has been brought down to 1960 and re-headed “Un- 
certainty”. In it Dr Payne speaks of a continued loss of confidence 
whilst adding a section on recent moves towards Church Unity. 
One reader wonders just what the relation between the two might 
be. Significantly the author has also remarked “The Baptists are 
probably the community for whom recent developments create the 
greatest difficulties.”” No doubt most readers of The Fraternal could 
say Amen to that. 

It is, however when he summarises the present situation and 
looks towards the future that the omissions in this edition are 
almost as interesting as the insertions. Can it be, for example, that 
Dr Payne is one of those who are beginning to fear that God and 
events have left the Free Church Federal Council away back in 
byepath meadow? 

Nevertheless the most interesting statement in the book is one of 
the author’s rare personal judgments, and it appears in his new, 
brief, preface. It reads “I do not think ... that speedy re-union 
with the Anglican Church in its present form and conditions offers 
the only or the best hope for the religious future of the British 
people or the cause of Christ throughout the world.” The reasons 
for this view and its implications are not expounded at any point in 
the book itself and it seems to me that it would be instructive if Dr 
Payne could be persuaded to expand and explain this view in the 
pages of The Fraternal. 

B. R. WHITE 


Protestant Worship and Church Architecture—Theological and 
Historical Considerations. By Dr James F. White. O.U.P. 42/-. 


This brilliant little volume offers an enthralling and comprehen- 
sive insight into the history of Christian buildings specifically 
designed for worship. Dr White, who is an ordained Methodist 
minister and is Assistant Professor of Worship in the Southern 
Methodist University in the States, presents his facts in a lucid and 
challenging style. After a critical analysis of contemporary con- 
cepts of Protestant worship he presents an excellent study of various 
church buildings from the third century to the present day. A 
valuable bibliography and useful index add to the value of this 
publication. 

Here is a book that ought to be in the hands of all concerned 
with the erection of new church buildings. Thousands of pounds 
are being spent in this country by people who are unaware of the 
theological and historical considerations relevant to Protestant 
church buildings and often hopeless mistakes result. The oppor- 
tunity to design a new church rarely comes our way but when it 
does we ought to read a book like this. Every minister ought to 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 


409 BARKING ROAD, 
PLAISTOW, LONDON, E.13 


My dear Brother Minister, 


I mentioned in my last letter that the winds of change are blowing very 
strongly in West Ham at the moment and here is another illustration cf 
this fact. 


The fellowship of believers worshipping in the West Ham Central Mission 
Memorial Church have recently called to the pastorate of the church the 
Rev. Colin Marchant, B.D., of Park Street, Luton and he has accepted the 
call and hopes to begin his ministry with us in September of this year. 


We are delighted that Mr and Mrs Marchant are coming to us and 
we would like to ask for the prayers of the brethren for God’s blessing on 
this new pastorate. Mr Marchant will be the minister of the Memorial 
Church and not an assistant minister. He will be responsible for everything 
that is done in the local church in the same way that a normal Baptist 
Minister (if there is such a thing!) is responsible in the local church. 


To avoid any misapprehension let me say at once that I am staying on 
at the Mission as Superintendent and I shall be responsible for the overall 
Mission activities which need a great deal of attention these days. 


Those of you who know Colin Marchant will realise that he is almost 
“tailor made” for our particular situation in Plaistow. He has a fine record 
behind him and a deep evangelistic concern for people. He has always 
shared our particular sociological compassion for people which is centred 
in our christian faith, and we believe here that we have been led of God to 
this man and that he is called to the Mission for such a time as this. 


Colin Marchant and Ronald Messenger will begin their ministries in the 
autumn of this year, and we ask you to join us in our prayers that God will 
richly bless both of them in the coming days. 


May God’s blessing be on your own work. 
Yours very sincerely, 
STANLEY TURL, 


Superintendent Minister 


P.S. If you want our new filmstrip which will be available from September 
Ist onwards, please be sure to send in your booking as soon as you can 
conveniently do so. 
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be given this book and it should be read by all on building com- 
mittees and those who sit at the drawing board. 

A church building reflects the doctrine of the community that 
gathers in it, it is a sermon in stone, and Dr White urges us to 
think before we act so that the building we erect declares the truth 


that we believe. C. M. MEASDAY 


Visible Unity and Tradition, Max Thurian. Darton, Longman 
and Todd. 22/6. 

Twenty one years ago at Taizé in France Roger Schutz and two 
companions founded a celibate brotherhood. They belonged to 
the Reformed Church but were conscious of the need not only of 
a close personal fellowship in worship and service, but of the re- 
newal of the life of Christendom as a whole. In particular they 
believed that the gulf between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
must be overcome and that many on both sides of the dividé needed 
to immerse themselves more deeply and fearlessly in the strange 
story of the progress of the Christian faith from New Testament 
times. 

Taizé has now become a centre known throughout the world 
for its initiatives towards Christian unity and liturgical reform. 
Members of the brotherhood have rendered notable service in 
bringing Protestants and Catholics together not only in France 
but in many other lands. 

Brother Max Thurian was one of Roger Schutz’s original 
companions. He has won a special reputation for himself as a 
theologian, sharing in the Faith and Order work of the World 
Council of Churches and an officially invited observer at the 
Second Vatican Council. 

This book contains three essays, one on “Visible Unity of 
Christians,” one on “Tradition” and one on “Spiritual Conversion 
and Prayer for Unity”. They are clearly the work of a sincere and 
sensitive mind, deeply committed to drawing into one the disparate 
parts of the Body of Christ. One of their main convictions is that 
“Sacred Scripture cannot be totally comprehended save in the 
universal communion of all the Churches, assisted by the Holy 
Spirit, and with the intention of transmitting the Gospel to men 
of the present day.”” We who have emphasized the sole authority 
of Scripture do well to consider the way in which Brother Max 
treats subjects of great importance for contemporary church rela- 
tions. It is a pity his work has not been somewhat better translated. 

ERNEST A. PAYNE 


Believing in God Daniel Jenkins, and Prayer and Personal Re- 
ligion John Coburn, Laymen’s Theological Library.’ C.K.P. 

6/- each. 
These are the first two of a series of books for laymen that have 
already been published in the United States. Believing in God 
is of necessity rather theoretical, but it covers a lot of ground for 
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MIGRANTS 


Baptists are on the move! How many know of the assistance and guidance 
that is available through the Baptist Union Commonwealth Society, a 
department of the Baptist Union? 


For a number of years the Society has endeavoured to give a helping 
hand to any Baptist thinking of emigrating; to those arriving in this country; 
to those employed in Commonwealth countries; to those embarking on a 
world tour; or even to those who are seeking the enjoyment of a holiday 
overseas. Emigration and immigration are talking points in all walks of 
life and the Society is the “Baptist Link” to all parts of the Commonwealth. 


The countries in which most of our Baptist families seek pastures new are 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, in that order but there are many others 
employed in the newly independent countries of Africa as doctors, teachers, 
and representatives of the Government. 


Australia takes pride of place for emigration because of the Assisted 
Passage Scheme available to British citizens whereby people under the age 
of 19 travel free and others travel for the small sum of £10 only. Through 
the links the Society has with our Australian brethren during 1964 no less 
than 109 men, 127 women and 138 children settled happily “down-under”. 
Many others await nomination. Homes are provided by the church members 
on arrival at a nominal rent for an unspecified period. The migrants are 
met at whichever port they may be disembarking or at the airport, taken to 
their new home, introduced into the local church and in some cases found 
employment. Sometimes it is only the children who have been attached to 
the Baptist Sunday School before leaving, but in many cases because of 
the warmth shown to the family the parents have been won for Our Lord. 
Conversions have taken place among many young people travelling on their 
own feet and the fellowship of the church has been their anchor. 


This is one more service which the Union offers to our churches. 


Baptist Church House, 
4 Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1. 
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a book of under a hundred pages. As well as explaining the usual 
arguments for God’s existence he also expounds the witness of the 
Bible and the uniqueness of Christ. The questions of wishful 
thinking and personal experience are handled as well as the prob- 
lem of suffering. He ends with a challenge to agnosticism. But if 
our laymen read this they can as well cope with books not specially 
designated for them. 

John Coburn’s book is more likely to find a ready reception. It 
is very practical. He starts where too many of us are, not only 
laymen—at the beginning. ‘O God help me’ ... ‘Forgive me’ . 
‘Thank you’. 

But with patience and a persuasive simplicity he leads the reader 
upwards to see the way that prayer builds up the life of the 
Christian. He deals helpfully with prayer groups and retreats, and 
goes on to the mature personal religion expressed in action and 
worship. \ 

This is a book to be most warmly commended for individual 
and group study. 

ROBERT BROWN 


Noughts and Crosses. Howard Williams. C.K.P. 7/6d. 


The title is that of one of this group of thirteen sermons for the 
Christian Year, nearly all of them previously broadcast or published 
in the Expository Times. But let no harassed preacher, wondering 
in what new way to present the message of Advent or Easter or 
Trinity Sunday, hope to find the answer ready-made in this book. 
These are Howard Williams’ own, and no one else could preach 
them. It is not easy to take them in at first reading, for his mind 
moves like that of a poet, and the best poetry does not yield up its 
riches to the casual or hasty reader. 

But read them carefully, quietly, devotionally, not once but 
again and again, and they will strike sparks in the dullest mind— 
sparks that may kindle flames of inspired thought and true pro- 
phecy. And perhaps that is the real function of preaching: not to 
answer all our questions, dotting the ‘i’s and crossing the ‘t’s, but 
to give us a new vision of the things that “eye hath not seen not 
ear heard.” 

Use this little book to feed your own soul—and the hungry 
sheep in your congregation will not look up in vain. 

F. W. BonpD 


SALUTE TO A CENTENARIAN 


On 14th June, 1965, the Rev. Fred, H. King celebrated his one 
hundredth birthday. All members of the B.M.F. will wish to join 
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the host of friends who have sent congratulations and good wishes 
to our brother. We rejoice with him in acknowledging the goodness 
of God throughout his long life and would like to mark the oc- 
casion by publishing a few paragraphs from his reminiscences. 
These extracts are taken from a series of articles which Mr King 
contributed some years ago to the monthly magazine of the Church 
where he is in membership, Chardsmead Baptist Church, Bridport, 
Dorset. We send cordial greetings to Mr King and wish him con- 
tinuing joy in the days that are to come. 


“The only difficulty about reminiscences is to know where to 
begin. Suppose we start with a text of Scripture? “Thou hast kept 
me alive’ (Psa. 30:3). I rejoice to be a son of Spurgeon’s College 
and a grandson of the Colportage. I was trained in the college but, 
long before that, my father was Mr Spurgeon’s pioneer Colpor- 
teur. Jacob said ‘The God of my father has been with me’, and I 
can say ‘The God of my father made Him all He was to me’. I may 
say here that my theological training began before my conversion, 
and it happened like this. In preparation for his preaching on 
Sunday my father devoted his Saturday mornings. He could 
‘gather up’ as he called it, better by being read to than by reading ~ 
himself; so, when I was wanting to be out at play with the other 
boys, I was pressed into service by reading ponderous passages 
from the commentaries of Dr Gill, Matthew Henry and from “The 
Treasury of David’. It was a case of being compelled to go the 
first mile and I resented it then; but I am glad now, for it laid the 
foundations of what was to be built on later. I enjoyed much more 
going out with him on Sundays and hearing the sermons I had 
helped to prepare. My happiest visit was many years later when 
my father baptised me in the open air in the village of Corsley, 
after which I preached my first sermon from his pulpit. 


I was present at Moody’s last Mission at Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 
where vast crowds were won for Christ. It happened during my 
college days and I shall ever be grateful for the experience. We 
students were invited to act as ushers. It was a great inspiration 
to hear that powerful evangelist some thirty or forty times. 


When I commenced my Ministry, Queen Victoria was on the 
throne; Gladstone and Disraeli were in Parliament; J oseph Parker 
was at the City Temple, Archibald Brown was at East London 
Tabernacle, Dr Dale at Birmingham and Dr Maclaren at Man- 
chester. But even then great men were passing; Spurgeon had 
already gone, to the sorrow of the whole Church. It is recorded 
that when somebody remarked to Dr Parker that all the great men 
were dying off, he replied, “Yes, I’m not feeling very well myself’! 


Surrounded by the members of my family and many dear friends, 
also the ministry of our beloved Pastor, I can say with the Psalmist, 
‘Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever’.” 
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THE PSALMS & HYMNS TRUST 


publishes the following useful hymn sheets based on 


THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


Sunday School Anniversary 
Sheet 94W (words) 12/- per 100 
Sheet 94M (music) 1/- per copy 


Association Rallies, etc. 25/- per 100 
Carol Sheet (illustrated) 15/- per 100 
Harvest Sheet (illustrated) 15/- per 100 \ 
Missionary Sheet 10/- per 100 


Postage extra 


Sales from The Carey Kingsgate Book Shop, 
6 Southampton Row, W.C.1 


MEN FOR YOUR CHURCH by 
THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 
NINE YEAR PLAN 


gi THE LIFE BOYS—8} to 114 years. Sunday School atten- 
“ dance a condition of membership, Week-night activity 
that of organised playground based on physical, mental, 
social and spiritual development. 


THE BB COMPANY—1i11; to 17 years. Object: “The 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the 
promotion of habits of Obedience, Reverence, Discipline, 
Self-respect, and all that tends towards a true Christian 
Manliness.’ 


THE CHURCH has full control over the local Company, 
including the religious instruction, and appoints the lay 
Officers and Life Boy Leaders. 


Special leaflet of interest to Ministers is available 
Full details from 


The Hon Secretary, Baptist Council of The Boys’ Brigade 
Abbey House, Westminster, London SW1 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Supplied by the Furniture Division of 
THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 


SOLID OAK COMMUNION TABLES from £26 3s 6d to 
£33 15s Od. 


CENTRE CHAIRS TO MATCH TABLES from £16 10s 9d to 
£21 5s Od. 3 


SIDE CHAIRS TO MATCH SET from £12 4s 6d to £ 15 9s Od. 
HALL OR VESTRY TABLE, £12 10s Od. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S TABLE, one long drawer, 36” x 24” x 30” - cf 


high, £19 12s 3d. 


All the above can be purchased separately and additions can be 
made to existing sets at any time 


Our new illustrated catalogue is available giving full range of 
price and designs 


Send to: 
CAREY KINGSGATE (FURNITURE) 
6 Southampton Row, London WC1 


When in London please visit our Furniture Showroom in Kingsgate House, 
Eagle Street (rear of 6 Southampton Row) 


CHANNELS OF COMPASSION 


‘Fesus went forth, and saw a great multitude, and 
was moved with compassion toward them, and he 
healed their sick.’ Matthew xiv, 14 


Thousands of leprosy sufferers are now being cured year by 
year in the centres owned or aided by The Mission to 
Lepers. 


Others are having operations to rectify severe deformities of 
hands, feet and faces. 


In Hospitals, Homes and Out-patient Clinics the Gospel 
ministry of the Grace of God is freely offered and often 
joyously received. 


The Mission to Lepers maintains or aids centres in 30 
countries, co-operating with other Missionary Societies in- 
cluding the Baptist Missionary Societies of Great Britain, 
Canada, America, New Zealand, South Africa and Denmark. 


Deputation visits can be arranged 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
7 Bloomsbury Square, London WC1 
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